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Letters 


WANTS CANNER ACREAGE 


February 26, 1954 
Dear Sir: 

We are located in the best section of 
New York State for the growing of snap 
beans and are interested in putting out a 
large acreage to our farmers on contract 
for some packer. We have the office fa- 
cilities, scales, field force and the know 
how to do the job right and have had 
considerable experience in growing up to 
100 acres for Birds-Eye. Can you sug- 
gest some canner or freezer who might 
be looking for a source of supply from 
this area. 


BROKERAGE AND NON-FOODS 


March 5, 1954 
Dear Mr. Judge: 


We have read with great interest your 
editorial in the February 22, 1954 issue. 
We have taken particular note of the 
last paragraph concerning brokers and 
the fact that so many brokers today have 
allied items and are, in some cases, rap- 
idly getting away from foods. 


We have stayed with food commodities 
100%, although there are times when we 
wonder if this procedure has been cor- 
rect, as we see a great many of our 
brother brokers who carry these many 
other lines seemingly making great 
progress. 


I personally believe that the average 
rate of brokerage on canned foods, in 
proportion to services rendered, has been 
a contributing factor to many brokers 
switching over to these so-called spe- 
cialty lines. Most of these specialty 
lines pay a much higher rate of broker- 
age than canned foods, and in addition 
thereto they usually come into a market 
and advertise or give to their brokers a 
separate sum of money either for adver- 
tising or additional brokerage to compen- 
sate for the employment of retail men. 
This is done by some of the canners, but 
generally only by those who have the 
nationally advertised brands. 


Having been in this business for a 
good number of years and representing 
primarily non-advertised canners, we be- 
lieve these are the canners who perhaps 
feel this swing-over to specialties the 
most. We do not place all of the blame 
on the canners at all, but it is purely a 
question of economics. We believe that 
there should be a little revised thinking 
on the part both of canners and brokers 
alike, in order to stimulate the sales of 
canners foods, and I repeat once again, 
the non-advertised brands. 


The brokers should definitely have 
more of an incentive to sell these brands 
and certainly more adequate compensa- 
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MARK ETIN G —Canners busy lining up acreage for 
ORDERS PROPOSED 1954 packs might do weil to cock at 


least one eye on Washington, where 
the Senate Agricultural Committee is holding hearings on legisla- 
tion, which if passed, to put it mildly, would complicate future 
dealings with canning crop growers. A bill, S-3052, to amend the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937, was introduced 
March 2 by Senator Aiken of Vermont, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. The amendment of particular interest 
to canners and freezers, would authorize the issuance of orders 
regulating the handling of honey and fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning or freezing. The industry should not be misled by the fact 
that the proposed statute prohibits the regulation of canned or 
frozen fruits, or vegetables as such. 


It should be recalled that the major objective of a marketing 
agreement is to facilitate orderly marketing to maintain reasonable 
prices to the producer, and at the same time protect the consumer 
and taxpayer. Experience on other crops has proven rather defi- 
nitely that these diverse objectives are rather impossible to obtain 
through controlled manipulation. In a manner it’s like trying to 
patch an old and worn innertube. Sometimes it holds, and some- 
times it doesn’t, and when it does, the tube gives way in another 
area, and the driver suffers added, unnecessary and expensive 
inconvenience. 


On the other hand the record shows rather conclusively that 
canning crop growers have faired well under the individual system 
of contract agreement. Canning crops work out especially well for 
them because they have the choice of accepting or not accepting the 
price before the crops go into the ground and they can plant heavily 
or lightly according to their better judgment. 


It will be recalled that John H. Davis, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, told canners at Atlantic City that the USDA under- 
stood some of the difficulties of marketing agreements as applied 
to processing crops, yet rather clearly indicated this drive would 
be made. At the same convention, the Association went on record 
as opposing Federal marketing orders, because they would regu- 
late the industry without its consent. Also, the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, and other groups, opposed such a program by resolu- 
tion. Undoubtedly the Legislative Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation is prepared to state the industry’s case at these hearings. 
However, much can be done by the individual in his own political 
sub-division. Under the circumstances, the article by Dr. Kross of 
Wisconsin on page 12 of this issue should be read by every canner 
with interest. 
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Look at these outstanding 


results on tomatoes... 
as reported by users of Du Pont MANZATE® 


One chemical now does the job of controlling the major diseases on 
tomatoes. It’s Du Pont ‘‘Manzate”’ fungicide. And it not only makes 
disease control a lot simpler, but also helps produce record yields. 
Read these typical reports: 

‘“‘Averaged approximately 25 tons per acre. ‘Manzate’ did a 
good job in controlling anthracnose, early blight, and Septoria . . . 
was a very big factor in enabling me to market the largest yield I 
have ever grown’’. . . Chester C. Mauch, Lindsey, Ohio. 

‘Anthracnose, early blight, and Septoria have been real prob- 
lems. This year we used a 100°% ‘Manzate’ program, and disease 
control was the best we ever had. Quality was excellent, and our 
average yield of 24 tons per acre was the highest we ever had”’. . . 
Dean Keller, Blissfield, Mich. 

‘“My crop was entirely free from disease ... and graded an 
exceptionally high percentage of No. 1 tomatoes”. . . Arthur G. 
Schroeder, Des Plaines, II. 

Yes, use ‘““Manzate”’ all season long. No other product has done 
as well in controlling tomato diseases and helping to grow high 
yields of top-quality fruit. Get ‘‘Manzate”’ in 3- or 25-lb. packages. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warn ing 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 


REG. U.S. PaT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVINS 
. .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


This leafiet...tells how to 
get best results from this 
new Du Pont fungicide. 
See your dealer or write 
to Du Pont, Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 15-16, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 50th Annual Directors 
Conference, Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 17-19, 1954—5TH ANNUAL 
WORKSHOP FOR FOOD PROCESSORS, Manage- 
ment Problems, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


MARCH 23, 1954—-WISCONSIN CANNING 
TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 24, 1954—WISCONSIN CANNERS 
SAFETY INSTITUTE, Loraine Hotel, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 29-30, 1954—Virginia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 3rd Annual 
Canner’s School, Richmond, Va. 


APRIL 8, 1954 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—-PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 8rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—vU. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


MAY 17-19, 1954—GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


MAY 20, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Administrative Council Spring 
Meeting, N.C.A. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 20-21, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Board of Directors Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 3, 1954— TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tion. We find ourselves putting more 
time on those accounts paying a higher 
rate of brokerage to take up the slack 
of the increased cost of operation and 
living. We feel that we are strictly 
“sticking to our last”; and we do hope 
that it will pay out over a period of time. 
We hope that in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture there will be some revised thinking 
on the part of canners as to brokerage 
fees, considering the many additional 
services now required of the canned food 
broker. 

Thanking you for your continued effort 
in behalf of canners and brokers alike, 
we are... 


March 15, 1954 
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RESEARCH 


Radiation Sterilization of 


Canned Foods 


New, Inexpensive Atomic Energy Source to be tesied at M.1.T. 
“Brings Commercial Sterilizatian of Food by radioactivity an 


important step nearer’—Proctor 


Sterilization of food products may 
soon be an important commercial peace- 
time use of atomic energy. 


For the first time, waste products 
from atomic bomb manufacture are now 
to be used for experimental irradiation 
of foods in the laboratories of the De- 
partment of Food Technology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The Argonne National Laboratories, 
operated by the University of Chicago 
in Lemont, Illinois, announced today the 
shipment to M.I.T. of the first of a new 
type of experimental radiation source 
which uses nuclear reactor waste prod- 


ucts. 


At M.I.T. this source is to be used in 
connection with equipment which will for 
the first time make possible irradiating 
food in commercial-sized containers. 


This, says Professor Bernard E. Proc- 
tor, head of the M.I.T. Department of 
Food Technology, brings commercial 
sterilization of food by radio activity an 
important step nearer: the radioactive 
fission products to be used at M.I.T. are 
a waste product, presumably inexpensive 
and they will be used under conditions 
which for the first time approximate 
those needed in commercial food produc- 
tion, 


Professor Proctor will be assisted by 
Dr. Samuel A. Goldblith, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Food Technology, in the re- 
search program which is under the 
sponsorship of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission through its Division of Reactor 
Development. It is a continuation of 
work underway since 1950 in which 
radioactive cobalt has been used as a 
source of nuclear energy. 


DEVELOPED AT ARGONNE 


The new energy source now at M.I.T., 
equivalent in radiation intensity to sev- 
eral pounds of radium, was developed in 
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the Chemical Engineering Division of 
the Argonne National Laboratory. It is 
a small hollow cylindrical block of con- 
crete which was prepared by mixing 
cement with the liquid radioactive fission 
products. The latter are the by-products 
created when neutrons bombard uranium 
235 in a nuclear reactor. The highly 
radioactive cement-fission product mix- 
ture is surrounded on all sides by several 
inches of ordinary concrete and a lead 
shield which is also several inches thick. 
This shield is necessary in order that ex- 
perimentors using the source will not be 
exposed to the harmful radiation. An 
opening into the center of the source is 
provided so that materials to be irradi- 
ated may be lowered into the active 
region. 


The source’ produces high-energy 
x-rays, technically known as gamma 
rays, very similar to those from the 
radioactive cobalt source which has al- 
ready been studied at M.I.T. But radio- 
active cobalt is not available in large 
enough quantities to handle the output 
of any commercial food producer. 


Rays from the new source, Dr. Gold- 
blith says, have a lower average energy 
level, and the source has a shorter life 
than the cobalt which has been used be- 
fore. “But this new source is the mate- 
rial which we will actually have for com- 
mercial purposes,” says Dr. Goldblith, 
“so we must learn how to use it.” 


EQUIPMENT BEING BUILT 


M.I.T.’s research will be devoted to 
measurements of the gamma rays pro- 
duced by the new source, to determine 
their effects on various foods, and to 
learning how long the source can be 
used without renewal. Special automatic 
equipment to introduce three small-size 
food cans into the active region of the 
new source is now being built to M.I.T. 
specifications. 


Dr. Stephen Lawroski, Director of the 
Chemical Engineering Division of the 
Argonne National Laboratory, said that 
the new source which uses the waste’ 
products of a nuclear reactor is regarded 
as a significant step forward in develop- 
ing peacetime uses of atomic energy. He 
claimed three advantages for this type 
of source: 1. The radioactivity used is 
obtained as a_ by-product of reactor 
operations and as such is inexpensive; 
2. It provides, in addition, an _ ideal 
method of using the highly radioactive 
waste products which present serious 
storage or disposal problems; and 3. It 
provides for experimental use a radia- 
tion source of the type and energy which 
must be used if large-scale food steriliza- 
tion by irradiation proves to be feasible. 


MIT SUMMER SESSION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


The Special Summer Program in Food 
Technology, an annual feature of the 
Summer Session at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will this year 
for the first time include specialized 
study in one of four different fields of 
food technology. 


The 1954 program, according to Pro- 
fessor Ernest H. Huntress, Director of 
the M.I.T. Summer Session, is scheduled 
for three weeks from July 12 through 
July 30. After two weeks of study to- 
gether, members of the program will 
divide into four groups for a final week 
of specialized work in sanitation. nutri- 
tion, flavor acceptance, or radiation 
sterilization. 


During the first two weeks, according 
to Professor Bernard E. Proctor, head 
of the M.I.T. Department of Food Tech- 
nology, the entire professional staff of 
the Department will participate in pre- 
senting lectures, demonstrations, and 
conferences on such fundamental food 
technology subjects as: food chemistry 
and nutrition; effects of microorganisms 
on foods and food products; control of 
chemical changes in foods; flavor and 
food acceptance; unit operations in food 
engineering; equipment used in food 
processing; food packaging; fermenta- 
tion; materials handling; new analytical 
tools and techniques; and baking tech- 
nology. 


Then will follow the week of special- 
ized work in one of four fields mentioned 
above. 


Enrollment will be limited. Preference 
will be given, Professor Huntress says, — 
“to applicants having a background of 
technical, research, teaching, production, 
or executive experience in food tech- 
nology, nutrition, or the food industries.” 
Tuition for the three-week program will 
be $150; application blanks and further 
information may be obtained from the 
Summer Session Office, Room _ 7-103, 
M.I.T.. Cambridge 39. 
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Marketing Orders and the 
Vegetable Canning Industry 


Designed primarily for agricultural products sold in the fresh 
form, the use of marketing agreements for vegetables for 
processing would impose regulations upon processors without 


their consent. 


By JOHN I. KROSS 


For several years interest among rural 
and government leaders has been gen- 
erated to improve marketing power for 
farmers. This feeling stems largely from 
the fact that farming is made up of 
many individual units and to be effective 
price-wise in the market place, farmers 
have to combine and deal collectively 
with buyers who are large and fewer in 
number. To many rural and government 
leaders a marketing order instrument 
is considered to be the tool to do away 
with low prices, disorderly marketing 
conditions, extreme price fluctuations 
and surpluses. 

However, the many marketing prob- 
lems confronting farmers today can only 
be solved by long range research and 
educational programs, with a burden of 
responsibility for guiding these pro- 
grams to a successful conclusion resting 
with industry, colleges and universities. 
There is little research available on mar- 
keting orders and, therefore, much of the 
evaluations that have been made are 
based on opinions and general observa- 
tions. 


ISSUE IN CANNING INDUSTRY 


I believe that Federal marketing 
orders will become an issue in the can- 
ning industry in the near future 
because: 

1. Farm organizations and farm lead- 
ers are in favor of marketing orders. 

2. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has taken an active part in the past ad- 
vocating marketing orders. 

3. The President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his message 
to Congress recommended that: 

Authorization for the use of market- 
ing agreements be continued and liberal- 
ized to: 

(A) Provide for inclusion of addi- 
tional commodities to which marketing 
agreements are adapted; 


(B) Enlarge and clarify the authori- 
zation for agencies established under 


- John I. Kross, Associate Professor, University of 
Wisconsin presented information in this article 
at the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954 at Ames, Iowa. The author takes 
full responsibility for the material printed herein. 
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marketing orders to engage in or fin- 
ance, within reasonable limits research 
work from funds collected pursuant to 
the marketing order; 


(C) Provide for the continuous opera- 
tion of marketing agreements, despite 
short-term price variations, where neces- 
sary to assure orderly distribution 
throughout the marketing season; and 

(D) Enlarge and clarify the authori- 
zation for the use of marketing orders 
to promote marketing efficiency, includ- 
ing the regulation of containers and 
types of pack for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 


AUTHORITY 


The underlying authority for market- 
ing orders is the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1937 as amended. This Act 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to regulate the movement of commodities 
only to the extent that such commodities 
move in interstate or foreign commerce, 
or directly burden, affect, or obstruct 
interstate or foreign commerce. 


On the basis of present legislation a 
marketing order may be issued for fresh 
fruits and vegetables including walnuts 
and pecans, but does not include apples, 
other than those produced in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. A 
marketing order cannot now be issued 
for fruits and vegetables for canning ex- 
cept for olives and asparagus. In addi- 
tion, marketing orders may be issued for 
a number of commodities other than 
fruits and vegetables. 


The purpose of a marketing order is 
designed to establish and maintain such 
orderly marketing conditions for agri- 
cultural commodities as will establish 
prices to farmers at the parity level, 
with a limitation that no action may be 
taken under a marketing order which 
has for its purpose the maintenance of 
prices above the parity level. 


In Wisconsin, canning crops are gen- 
erally purchased from growers through 
contracts. Canning crops are recognized 
as cash crops by farmers and the level 
of prices paid farmers depends upon 
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alternative opportunities for producing 
other crops, rotation, need for cash, and 
the various services performed by can- 
ners. There is a feature in contracting 
worth mentioning concerning prices and 
that is that the grower has an oppor- 
tunity of either accepting or rejecting 
the prices offered in the contract. Fur- 
thermore, growing vegetable canning 
crops in Wisconsin by most growers is a 
side line operation and growers do not 
depend upon growing of canning crops as 
their major source of income. 


HOW IT WORKS 


A marketing order for an eligible 
agricultural commodity can be issued 
when at least two-thirds of the growers 
by number, or by volume of product 
covered by the program, must approve 
the issuance of the marketing order. The 
two-thirds majority means two-thirds of 
those participating in a referendum and 
not two-thirds of all the growers in the 
industry. 


There is no specified area which must 
be included under a marketing order, 
but the statute requires that any mar- 
keting agreement or marketing order 
must be limited to the smallest regional 
production area practicable. Effective- 
ness of regional marketing orders as 
price enhancing devices is highly limited. 
There is no assurance that effects of 
action taken by one region will not be 
nullified by other producing areas. 


The statute provides several types of 
regulatory activity. Any one or a com- 
binaton of the following methods may be 
used in a marketing order: (1) Regula- 
tion of quality. (2) Regulation of quan- 
tity. (3) Reserve pools. (4) Surplus 
control. (5) Unfair trade practices. 
(6) Price posting. The procedure for 
formulating and development marketing 
orders is established in the statute. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that the 
steps involved are complicated and re- 
quire considerable time and a great deal 
of legal and economic investigations and 
considerations, 


Present marketing orders for fruits 
and vegetables provide for a committee 
of growers, handlers, or both, to admin- 
ister the terms of order. Members of the 
committee are ordinarily nominated by 
growers and handlers in the industry 
and appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The term of office, powers, 
duties, and obligations of the committee 
are set forth in the marketing order. 


The statute specifies that the cost of 
administration of a marketing order 
shall be financed by assessments upon 
handlers. The administrative committee 
prepares a budget each year, together 
with a proposed rate of assessment, and 
makes such recommendations to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
fixes the total amount which the com- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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AGRICULTURE 


Good Tomato Yield 
The Result of Many Small Factors 


“When the grower learns that a good 
yield is the result of many small factors, 
you then find it possible to start him in a 
small way toward a well-rounded cul- 
tural practice,” says T. Noble Jarrell, 
Jr., of the Jarrell Canning Company, 
Goldsboro, Md. “When we started. our 
tomato improvement program with local 
farmers in 1948, we concentrated on 
offering spray service, since small grow- 
ers cannot be expected to buy costly 
equipment. We now believe that the 
proper method is to promote a well- 
rounded cultural practice, rather than 
emphasize the single factor of spraying. 
Only the promise of a good yield will 
justify spraying.” 


Practically all the farmers who utilize 
the Jarrell spray service also follow good 
cultural practices. The 1953 disease 
spray program began with the first 
cluster of fruit set, about July 1. Farm- 
ers had previously dipped plants in a 
“Marlate” methoxychlor insecticide mix- 


ture, which gave protection for about 10. 


days. Then they had either dusted or 
sprayed for insects before the recom- 
mended spray schedule began. 


THE SPRAY PROGRAM 


The first custom spray application con- 
sisted of zineb or nabam (plus zine sul- 
fate) and TDE (DDD). Expericene in 
previous years indicated that a 10-day 
interval was too long, even in dry 
weather, so a seven or eight-day pro- 
gram was followed in 1953. This made a 
successful preventive program, which 
kept disease and insect damage at a low 
level. When there was a threat of 
Stemphylium (gray leaf spot), a switch 
was made to “Manzate” fungicide, and 
this fungicide was used for the balance 
of the season. It stopped gray leaf spot, 
and leaves stayed on the vines to keep 
“sun scald” to a minimum. Most fields 
had seven sprays, although some had 
nine, with a cost of $5 per acre for each 
spraying. 


EFFECTIVE RESULTS 


The effectiveness of the program is 
demonstrated by John Milby and Wallace 
Hutson, partners, of Goldsboro, named 
state champion growers by the Maryland 
Vegetable Growers’ Association. They 
brought the season’s first tomatoes to 
the Jarrell plant on July 26, and hauled 
in the last load about October 1. They 
still had green vines and plenty of toma- 
toes, and their yield averaged nearly 20 
tons to the acre. 
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The Association also reported that Jar- 
rell produced the highest grading crop of 
tomatoes in Maryland, regardless of 
acreage. Their grade was 72.9 percent 
for No. 1 and 22 percent for No. 2. 


For all growers supplying the Jarrell 
Company, the average yield on sprayed 
acreage ran 10 tons per acre, compared 
to 4.02 tons on unsprayed acreage. 


“Promoting a sound cultural program 
with our farmers is good business,” says 
Mr. Jarrell, “and we sincerely believe it 
is an absolute necessity if we are to 
remain in a competitive position. We like 
the better quality rawstock which we are 
seeing more of each year.” 


Everett Ackley, coordinator of operat- 
ing quality in the operating and quality 
control department of the Quaker Maid 
Company for the past five years, has 
been appointed Director of Research and 
Development, and Assistant Director of 
Quality Control of Hines-Park Food, Ine., 
Ithaca, New York, effective March 15. 
The appointment is a move to further 
strengthen the Hines-Park quality con- 
trol operations, and to meet the needs of 
a rapidly expanding business. 


MASSACHUSETTS CRANBERRY 
GROWERS CONSOLIDATE UNDER 
ONE COOPERATIVE 


Cranberry grower members of the New 
England Cranberry Sales Company who 
have been marketing their cranberries 
through Eatmor Cranberries, Inc. voted 
March 3 to market 100% of their berries, 
both fresh and processed, through Na- 
tional Cranberry Association, the co- 
operative that in the past has been hand- 
ling their canning berries. This con- 
solidation of Massachusetts cranberry 
growers brings together the New Eng- 
land Cranberry Sales Company with the 
1800 cranberry growers in the United 
States and Canada who belong to Na- 
tional Cranberry Association. 


In addition, the A. D. Makepeace Com- 
pany also contracted to market 100% of 
its crop through the National. The com- 
bined production of the Makepeace Com- 
pany and the New England Cranberry 
Sales Company last fall represented 32% 
of the state crop or 228,000 barrels. 


For some time many cranberry grow- 
ers have been urging the creation of one 
national cooperative to handle both fresh 
and processed cranberries. With two or- 
ganizations marketing cranberries for 
the same growers, there were naturally 
duplications of effort and expense that 
were borne by growers and consumers. 


Marcus L. Urann, President of Na- 
tional Cranberry Association, states that 
the streamlining of cranberry operations 
under one organization opens the way 
for many economies. “These savings,” 
he assures, “will be shared by cranberry 
growers and the public.” 


Jack Rue (center), secretary of the Tri-State Canners’ Association, presents gold 
watches to Maryland tomato champions at a meeting in Baltimore recently. Left to 
right are Amos Reeder, junior tonnage winner (14.3 tons per acre on 5.8 acres); David 
King of Jarrell Canning Company, (highest grade regardless of acreage); and part- 
ners John T. Milby and Wallace Hutson of Goldsboro, tonnage champions. 
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PROMOTION 


UTAH GIRL WINS 
22ND NATIONAL CHERRY PIE 
BAKING CONTEST 


Forty-eight state winners gathered in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago February 19 at the bak- 
ing contest, and Beverley Jones of 
Ogden, Utah became the 1954 National 
Cherry Pie Baking Champion. 

The winner flew to Washington to pre- 
sent her pie to Mrs. Nixon, and then 
toured New York as part of her prize. 
In addition, she received a cash award 
and the General Electric range on which 
she baked her winning cherry pie. 

The 48 contestants, all between 14 and 
21, had won town, county and state pie 
baking contests. More than 50,000 young 


CHERRY PIE WINNE 


girls competed from coast to coast. 
Most of these are members of 4-H or 
Future Homemakers of America. 


The girls traveled with their chaperons 
to the main event in Chicago under spon- 
sorship of the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute. William B. Powell, executive sec- 
retary of the Institute, says this year’s 
22nd Annual Cherry Pie Baking Contest 
was the biggest in history. More girls 
competed throughout the country than in 
any previous event. 


The packing of sauerkraut in glass has 
been launched at the Hayward, Calif. 
plant of Lady’s Choice Foods for the first 
time. Pickles are an important item here, 
where about 50 products are handled. 
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LENTEN DRIVE GETS BIG 
TV PROMOTION 


The current national canned salmon- 
macaroni casserole Lenten promotion 
has enlisted the greatest television sup- 
port of any previous related commodity 
promotion, Harold Jaeger, marketing di- 
rector of Can Manufacturers Institute, 
announced. Four of the companies par- 
ticipating with CMI in the promotion are 
featuring it on their network television 
programs. 

United States Steel will also sponsor 
a full-page color advertisement for the 
promotion in the March issue of Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

U. S. Steel featured the canned salmon- 
macaroni casserole on its “Theatre 
Guild” television show over the ABC-TV 
network‘ on March 2nd. 

Pet Milk featured the promotion on its 
“Ted Mack and the Original Amateur 
Hour” on the NBC-TV network program 
February 27th, and will repeat March 
11th and 138th. 

Campbell Soup is supporting the pro- 
motion on its “Double or Nothing” show 
over the CBS-TV network March 17th. 

Reynolds Aluminum will feature it on 
their “Mr. Peepers” show on the NBC- 
TV network at a date to be announced. 

“The television audience alone will be 
more than 58,000,000 viewers during the 
period of this promotion,” Jaeger said. 
“It is greater than we ever had in any 
previous C.M.I. promotions.” 

The four different national network 
shows are carried over 284 television sta- 
tions coast-to-coast. 


SUPER SUPPORT 

Jaeger reported that a preliminary 
survey among leading chain super-mar- 
ket executives representing 11 companies 
with more than 6,700 stores resulted in 
their. enlistment to participate in the 
promotion. : 

He said the executive vice president of 
a company with 10 supermarkets stated 
the promotion will be “advantageous to 
manufacturers and retailers,’ and the 
promotion kit material will be put to 
effective store use. 

An advertising manager of a 68-store 
grocery chain called the drive “very 
worthwhile,” and will join in it. 

A vice president in charge of sales for 
a grocery chain with 136 outlets is 
quoted, “It is a timely ideal promotion 
especially for supermarkets.” 

An advertising manager for a 54- 
supermarket chain in the New York area 
has scheduled store promotions starting 
March 11th, will use the recipe dispens- 
ers in all stores, as well as the large full- 
color poster, and the two supplementary 
posters. 

The secretary-treasurer of a 10-store 
New York City grocery chain plans the 
building of floor displays for featuring 
the special point-of-sale material. 

In addition to C. M. I., Pet Milk, 
Campbell Soup, U. S. Steel and Reynolds 
Aluminum, other organizations partici- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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DULANY INTRODUCES FROZEN 
SHRIMP IN CANS 


The first frozen shrimp in cans was 
introduced at the National Wholesale 
Frozen Food Distributors’ convention in 
New York by John H. Dulany & Son, 
Inc., Fruitland, Md. This packaging in- 
novation is the result of research collab- 
oration between Dulany and Continental 
Can Company. 


The story behind this Dulany “first” 
began in early 1953. With several years’ 
experience in packaging frozen shrimp 
behind them, Dulany called on Conti- 
nental to help with research on the can- 
ning of this frozen product. Conti- 
nental sent its portable frozen food re- 
search unit, a fully-equipped “midget 
laboratory,” to Dulany’s Exmore, Va., 
freezing plant in April to run test packs 
of shrimp in various packages, using 
different packing methods. ~ 


DULANY FROZEN SHRIMP 


Later in the year, as a result of peri- 
odie examinations, the vacuum-packed 
canned specimens in these packs showed 
themselves superior to all others. Du- 
lany’s commercial canning of the frozen 
shrimp began soon after in early 1954. 


Using a special process, Dulany first 
cleans, cooks and seasons the shrimp. It 
is then filled in the cans which are closed 
under high vacuum. From the closing 
operation, the cans go to an air-blast 
tunnel where they are rapidly frozen in 
sub-zero temperatures. 


The result of this canning process is a 
product superior in retention of natural 
color, flavor and texture. Because the 
vacuum-packing, made possible by. the 
can, all but eliminates dehydration, the 
product is also assured of greatly in- 
creased freezer life, 
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The Significance of Mold 
in Canned Tomatoes 


Not visible to the eye, it can be detected by Howard Method. 
Extreme care urged in sorting and trimming tomatoes for both 


fruit and packing medium. 


By DR. MAURICE SIEGEL 
Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore 


The on-coming Tomato Season will 
again present a real challenge to man- 
agement that calls for study and careful 
planning. The defects and imperfections 
in the fruit that contribute to the in- 
clusion of rot in the finished canned 
product must be eliminated. For it is the 
presence in measurable amounts of this 
decomposed material that will more often 
than not lead to seizure action by both 
State and Federal regulatory officials. 


The presence of decomposed tomato 
tissue in a packing medium or in tomato 
juice per se, cannot be detected tither 
by visual appearance or by other organo- 
leptic means. It can, however, be de- 
tected by a microscopic technique. It has 
not been unusual in the grading of can- 
ned tomatoes to find many lots that have 
scored sufficiently high in wholeness, 
drained weight, color and defects to 
merit a fancy rating, but these were re- 
jected because of the presence of an 
excess of decomposed tomato material in 
the packing medium. Such determina- 
tions were made in accordance with offi- 
cial methods. 


“Decomposed substance” is the general 
terminology used by the Food & Drug 
Admhistration in their charge against 
seized merchandise. The usual phrase- 
ology is exemplified by the following: 

_ Nature of charge: Adulteration sec- 
tion 402 (a) (3), the article consisted in 
whole or in part of a decomposed sub- 
stance by reason of the presence of de- 
composed tomato material. 


The subject therefore relates to the 
use of raw stock that had not been prop- 
erly sorted and trimmed so as to remove 
the rotted tomato tissue prior to can- 
ning. The presence of a_ significant 


Presented before the Virginia Canners Association 
in Annual Meeting at Roanoke, Va., February 27 
and the Tri-State Packers Association Spring 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, 1954. 
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amount of this decomposed tomato mate- 
rial constitutes a violation of the “Act”. 
In order to ascertain some measure of 
the amount of the decomposed substance 
present, the analyst resorts to a labora- 
tory technique which is known as the 
Howard Method. Since most rot mani- 
fests itself in the form of mold filaments. 
the Howard Method will evaluate the 
product in terms of mold (per cent of 
fields examined). 


Since decomposed tomato material is 
rot and the Howard Method can deter- 
mine its presence in canned tomatoes, 
what then is the federal tolerance? There 
is no established mold tolerance for can- 
ned tomatoes. However, information at 
hand indicates that the unannounced 
mold tolerance is perhaps in the range 
of 8 to 10. 


The official mold tolerance for tomato 
juice had been set at 20. Since the pack- 
ing medium is prepared in practically 
the same manner as tomato juice, it fol- 
lows naturally that it would have also 
a mold tolerance of 20. Therefore, can- 
ned tomatoes containing a _ packing 
medium conforming to such specifications 
certainly should be in compliance. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


It is essential to differentiate between 
the packing medium before processing 
and the packing medium after process- 
ing. The function of this added tomato 
liquid is to fill the interstices of the cans 
containing the peeled, cored and trimmed 
tomatoes and to prevent “slack-filling”. 
Upon processing the canned tomatoes, a 
change takes place in the packing 
medium in that more juice exudes from 
the fruit and tends to dilute it. This 
dilution may. cause a reduction in the 


‘mold count in the range of one third to 


one half of its original value. The actual 
reducton of the mold count depends upon 


a number of variables. Among these 
are the condition of the raw stock in re- 
lation to its firmness or softness, the 
actual put-in weight of tomato solids, the 
method of cooling, and the handling of 
the finished product in its movement in 
the warehouse and in commercial traffic. 


Federal experts in a recent court case 
gave evidence based upon thirty years of 
experimental work which showed that a 
mold count of twenty in a can of toma- 
toes would indicate the use of a packing 
medium with an original mold count of 
forty to sixty. Such tomatoes were con- 
sidered in violation of Section 402 (a)- 
(3) of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
and therefore subject to libel action. 


There is no doubt that confusion still 
exists in the industry relative to any 
mold tolerance for canned tomatoes. 
Since tomato juice is added as a pack- 
ing medium many canners have felt that 
a mold tolerance of 20 would be appli- 
cable. In all fairness to the tomato 
packers it can be readily stated that they 
were completely unaware of the reduc- 
tion in counts that may be experienced 
when the tomatoes are processed. Recent 
investigations carried on in our labora- 
tories and elsewhere have confirmed that 
there is a dilution of the original pack- 
ing medium during processing and that 
the mold count in the processed packing 
medium is invariably lowered. 


CAN BE AVOIDED 


It is to be noted that canners of the 
solid style pack very seldom have diffi- 
culty with the mold tolerance problem. 
Care in sorting and trimming of the 
tomatoes will always eliminate the diffi- 
culty. All tomatoes showing anthracnose 
spots should be eliminated as such fruit 
will consistently produce high mold 
counts. 


Where juice is added, this can be pre- 
pared from cored, peeled and trimmed 
ripened fruit. The mold count on such 
juice approximates zero. The cost by 
this procedure is usually prohibitive. Un- 
peeled fruit may be used if it is prop- 
erly sorted and trimmed but failure to 
remove all infected and rotted areas will 
invariably result in high mold counts. 


Beware of the practice of preparing a 
packing medium from mixed trimmings 
and small uninspected tomatoes. Such 
juice will generally contain excessive 
amounts of rot and consequently will 
produce a high mold count. 


The seasonal ravages of blight and 
other diseases materially effect the qual- 
ity of the raw tomatoes. This calls for 
extreme vigilance in the preparation and 
packing of canned tomatoes. The amount 
of rot (decomposed tomato material) 
present in canned tomatoes and tomato 
products is measured by the mold count 
(Howard Method). The responsibility of 
compliance with all sections of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act rests entirely 
with management. 
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The Spring Meeting of the National 
Canners Association Board of Directors 
and Administrative Council has been 
scheduled for Thursday, May 20 and Fri- 
day, May 21, according to an announce- 
ment by President E. E. Willkie. The 
Council will meet at NCA headquarters 
the morning of May 20. The Board ses- 
sions will start with a luncheon that day 
at the Hotel Statler, and will continue 
with a second session on Friday, conclud- 
ing with lunch. 


The Isleton, California cannery of 
Ensher, Alexander & Barsoon, Inc. will 
be operated this season by the Sun Gar- 
den Packing Co. of San Jose, California. 
This was announced jointly March 3 by 
Homer E. Ensher, president of Ensher, 
Alexander & Barsoon, Inc. and Frank L. 
Di Napoli, president of Sun Garden Pack- 
ing Co. No terms of the arrangements 
were announced. According to Mr. Di 
Napoli, several items will be packed dur- 
ing the 1954 season starting with the 
asparagus pack sometime during the 
first part of April. 


Ed Ruff, popular corn, pea and lima 
bean canner of Delta, Pennsylvania, is 
confined to Union Memorial Hospital, 
Baltimore. Ed is suffering from diabetes 
and can be reached in Room 430. 


The plant and equipment of the West 
Salem Packing Company, West Salem, 
Wisconsin, has been purchased by the 
Holmen Canning Company of Holmen, 
Wisconsin, according to Mr. Erv. Eben- 
tier, General Manager of the Holmen 
firm. 


Louis Stumberg, recently elected presi- 
dent of Patio Foods, Inc., San Antonio, 
has been elected a director of the Mexi- 
can Food Institute. He has also been 
named a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Myron Close has been named to the 
newly created position of manager-sales 
research and planning of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
Calif. At the same time Everett M. Run- 
yon has been made advertising and pro- 
motion manager, succeeding Wilmot P. 
Rogers, who is retiring, after long serv- 
ice with the firm, 
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WILLKIE STRESSES “BEST BUY” 
BEFORE UTAH CANNERS 


Food canners have performed an eco- 
nomic miracle in holding the price line 
on canned foods against sharp increases 
in their major items of cost, E. E. Will- 
kie, of Bellingham, Washington, Presi- 
dent of the National Canners Association 
told Utah Canners in Annual Convention 
at Salt Lake City March 12. 

Mr. Willkie explained that retail prices 
of canned fruits and vegetables still are 
below the ceiling prices that were in 
effect almost two years ago when OPS 
was abolished. 

Mr. Willkie cited government statistics 
showing that canners pay 2% times more 
for raw food and three times more in 
wages than 15 years ago. But over this 
period, he continued, retail prices of 
canned fruits and vegetables rose only 
by two-thirds. 

Over a shorter period, the last five 
years, the costs of raw foods and labor 
in the canning industry have continued 
their advance, and so have the costs of 
foods. However, Mr. Willkie explained, 
canned food prices have risen only 3 
percent in the last five years while prices 
of all foods have gone up 14 percent. 

Today’s canned food prices average 7 
percent below the OPS ceilings in effect 
in June, 1952, and clearly establish 
canned foods as the consumer’s best food 
buy for this year, Mr. Willkie declared. 


WISCONSIN SALES MEETING 


A Spring Sales Meeting for Wisconsin 
canners will be held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on April 7, according 
to an announcement by the Association’s 
Marketing Committee. Morning and 
afternoon sessions will be held. Included 
in the program wil] be reports on the 
special promotion program for canned 
foods, recently inaugerated by the Na- 


.tional Canners Association, a report on 


the new advertising program of the 
American Can Company, and on the pea 
and corn promotion plans of Associated 
Independent Canners. 


Chuck Wallace, formerly with National 
Broadcasting Company, has been named 
head of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., chain 
store and direct buyers division, with 
headquarters in New York City, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Franklin Bell, director of advertising 
and public relations of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany since 1928, has been placed im 
charge of advertising and public rela- 
tions for all four companies of Heinz” 
international business, it has been an-- 
nounced by H. J. Heinz II, president. In’ 
this capacity, Mr. Bell will supervise the 
company’s advertising and public rela- 
tions policies in England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and the United States. The com- 
pany operates factories and _ sales 
branches in each of these countries. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
Arthur Dimond, manager of advertising, 
will be in charge of the Heinz advertis- 
ing program in the United States. Mr. 
Dimond began his Heinz career as a visi- 
tors’ escort at the Pittsburgh factory 
while attending the University of Pitts- 
burgh from 1922 to 1926. Maxon, Inc., of 
Detroit is the Heinz advertising agency, 
and Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh, the public relations 
agency. 


The 28th Anniversary National Con- 


vention of Clover Farm Stores Corpora- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 20-21, Grant 
A. Mason, President and General Man- 
ager, has announced. The Clover Farm 
organization has held a national conven- 
tion each year for retail and wholesale 
members except during the war years. 
Two conventions have been held in Chi- 
cago—in 1947 and 1953, and one in New 
York in 1952. The other conventions all 
have been held in Cleveland. 


Harold A. Clark has been added to the 
sales force of Drake & McDonald food 
brokers in Houston, Texas. Mr. Clark 
will be in charge of retail stores and 
sales promotion. 


The Fall River Canning Company with 
main offices at Fall River, Wisconsin, is 
discontinuing pea and sweet corn can- 
ning operations at Stoughton and Evans- 
ville, Wisconsin, and will offer the ma- 
chinery and equipment at these two 
plants for sale April 7 through 9. The 
Stoughton plant was last operated in 
1952 and the Evansville plant in 1953. 
The closing of the two plants is a result 
of the consolidation of production in the 
company’s Wisconsin plants at Blair, 
Cambria, Cuba City, Dundas, Markesan, 
and Fall River, 
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MUSSELMAN GIFT PROVIDES 
GYM FOR SCHOOL 


Musselman High School at Inwood, W. 
Va., built five years ago with money 
donated by the Musselman Foundation, 
will get a big new gymnasium with the 
help of a new gift of $50,000 from the 
Foundation, according to joint state- 
ments by Berkeley County school officials 
and John A. Hauser, President of The 
Cc. H. Musselman Company. 

The gymnasium will be financed in 
part by a $150,000 bond issue approved 
at the last election by the residents of 
the West Virginia county where the Mus- 
selman Company has one of its large 
processing plants. The Musselman 
Foundation grant of up to $50,000 will 
supplement the bond issue. 

It was found after the bond issue was 
approved that $150,000 would be insuf- 
ficient to carry out the project “in keep- 
ing with the original building” and the 
new gift from the Foundation will sup- 
ply the necessary additional funds. 


William T. May, Jr., vice president in 
charge of container operations at Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturers of corrugated containers, 
paperboard and folding cartons, an- 
nounced the appointment effective March 
1 of R. Thomas Hanger as division man- 
ager of its Teterboro (N. J.) corrugated 
division. Mr. Hanger joined Gair two 
years ago as assistant division manager 
at its Bogota (N. J.) plant. He spent 
»ix years with Chatham (N. J.) Con- 
tainer Co. where he was vice president 
and general manager. The previous six 
years were spent in the Army Signal 
Corps where he rose from private to 
major. 


Ball Brothers Company has announced 
the appointment of Barney B. Freitag of 
Chicago, former food licensing manager, 
Walt Disney Productions, as their new 
product manager for glass containers 
supplied to the food packing industry. 
Mr. Freitag has been associated with 
the food industry for 25 years. 


N.W. SCHEDULES CARLOADING 
CLINICS AND SANITATION 
CONFERENCES 


With the assistance of specially ap- 
pointed steering committees, the North- 
west Canners Association has completed 
arrangements for series of three one-day 
carloading clinics and three one-day sani- 
tation conferences in Oregon and Wash- 
ington during March. These programs 
are in accordance with instructions of 
the Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting in January. Carloading clinics 
will be held March 15 at Salem, Oregon; 
March 19 at Seattle, Washington; March 
23 at Walla Walla, Washington. Sanita- 
tion conferences will be held March 15, 
17, and 22 at Salem, Seattle and Walla 
Walla respectively. 


The carloading clinics are being spon- 
sored and conducted in cooperation with 
the Association of American Railroads 
and the serving rail lines in the North- 
west. The sanitation conferences are 
being jointly sponsored by the National 
Canners Association. Information on the 
place and hour of meeting and on the 
details of the program is being mailed 
to members in special bulletins. 


The Sixth Annual Pacific Northwest 
Industrial Waste Conference will be held 
this year at the University of Washing- 
ton at Seattle on March 18 and 19. The 
conference is sponsored jointly by the 
Departments of Chemical and Civil Engi- 
neering, Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Environmental Research Labora- 
tory and the Office of Short Courses and 
Conferences. 


Nathan Cummings, board chairman of 
Consolidated Foods Corporation, has been 
awarded a Doctor of Laws degree by 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland. 


San Francisco Junior Advertising Club 
members recently toured the plant of the 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. after 
working hours. The business inspection 
tour was led by L. J. Apman. 


HUNT SAFETY AWARDS 


The Hunt Foods Campbell plant won 
the company’s annual highest safety 
award of merit—the “President’s Safety 
Trophy”—for achieving the outstanding 
safety record of 1953. The award was 
presented to R. L. Howard, superintend- 
ent of the Campbell plant, at the annual 
Hunt Foods Safety Award Dinner, held 
recently at Oakland, California. 


The Fullerton Plant, for the second 
consecutive year, won the company’s 
“No-Accident” Safety Trophy in recogni- 
tion of its operating record of 1,065,157 
man-hours with only two unpreventable 
lost-time accidents. In 1952, Fullerton 
won this award with the outstanding 
operating record of 1,068,918 man-hours 
with no lost-time accidents. 


The Fullerton and Campbell, Cali- 
fornia plants also received “Safety 
Achievement Trophies” with the lowest 
accident frequency rates in competition 
with all Hunt Plants throughout the 
country. 


The “Greatest Improvement Trophy” 
was won by the Bridgeton, New Jersey 
plant, for accomplishing the greatest im- 
provement in its own accident record. 

“White Elephant Trophies”, annual 
dewards for the poorest safety records, 
were given to the Albion, New York and 
Murray, Utah plants. 


The annual Hunt Foods Safety Incen- 
tive contests, in which all plants com- 
pete, have produced an accident record 
for the Company below that of the na- 
tional average of the food industry, as 
reported to the National Safety Council. 


Alexander Black, formerly southern 
California district sales manager for the 
American Can Company, has been pro- 
moted to manager of commodities in the 
Pacific Coast division of the firm and 
will make his headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. He has been succeeded in the | 
southern district post by Robert C. 
Carson. 


_. NEW POSTERS STAR IN CMI SAFETY DRIVE— New 
Series of 1954 safety campaign posters sponsored by the Can 
_ Manufacturers Institute are reviewed by David Stern (left), 
general manager, Stern Can Co., Boston, Mass., and C. M. I. 
president, and John Dingee, Director of Market Research of 
_ Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Crown Can Division, and chairman 
| of the Institute’s hygiene and safety committee. 


The posters, developed by CMI, are available free to partici- 
pating member companies. In addition, CMI will conduct an 
i industry-wide safety contest, and offer other technical and 
inspirational materials to augment its 1954 Safety Program, 
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“WHY 44, 


TO SELL MORE IN 754 


Full details on this campaign will be sup- 
plied by your Canco representative. 
Be sure to take advantage of the sales and 


merchandising possibilities for YOUR 
products. 


THE CANNING TRADE - March 15, 1954 
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Americas leading can manufacturer announces... 


spectacular and unusual program 
help you sell more 


~A series of colorful advertisements featuring 
delicious meals with speedy, easy recipes using 
canned foods will be sponsored by American 
Can Company. The first of these ads will appear 
in the April 19 issue of LIFE and in the May 
issues of McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 

This new advertising approach to menu plan- 
ning is aimed directly at homemakers—at women 
who buy, prepare and serve foods and beverages. 
The colorful treatment and the copy are de- 
signed to increase the prestige of canned foods 


and canned beverages in women’s minds—make 
women want to buy and serve them more often. 


This program will stimulate the sale of all 
kinds of canned foods and beverages. It will help 


you sell more in ?54. 


Like Canco’s unequaled facilities, technical 
skills, and research, this new, spectacular program 
that merchandises your canned foods to the public, 
is an example of Canco’s constant effort to help 
you market your products more profitably. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The modern food can—pertected by Canco—macde 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health, 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 


canned foods of all kinds. 
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AMERICAN CAN BREAKS 


GROUND FOR NEW RESEARCH | 


LABORATORY 


American Can Company has announced 
the breaking of ground on a 40-acre tract 
of land in Barrington, IIl., for the con- 
struction of its new Research and De- 
velopment Center. 


The new scientific laboratory, through 
its improved and larger facilities, will 
make possible greater service to the con- 
tainer-using industries, and plans have 
been made for future expansion as the 
company’s growth requires it, stated Dr. 
Roger H. Lueck, Canco’s general man- 
ager in charge of research and develop- 
ment. 


The present quarters at Maywood, III. 
—known throughout the industry as the 
“Maywood Laboratories’—jointly occu- 
pied with the technical service and qual- 
ity control groups, leave no room for 
addition of new research facilities and 
staff, Dr. Lueck said. Head of the new 
Barrington laboratory will be Dr. Robert 
Warren Pilcher, the can company’s di- 
rector of research. 


According to present plans the new 
laboratory will contain approximately 
102,000 square feet of floor space and 
will provide for expansion, now envis- 
aged, to a floor area of about 140,000 
square feet. Of latest architectural de- 
sign, the building will be of buff brick 
construction featuring half-glass walls 
and cheerful tile interiors. It will be a 
one-story structure except for a small 
section of the central part of the building 
which will be two stories. 


Designed to furnish every office and 
laboratory with outside light, the center 
will initially house a staff of more than 
150 scientific, technical, clerical and 
maintenance people. 

In addition to administrative offices, 
the building will contain special labora- 
tories devoted to food chemistry and nu- 
trition, tinplate, coatings and other 
specialized types of research. One of 
Canco’s most important long range re- 
search projects—known as “Operation 
Survival”—will be continued in the new 
center. The goal of this project is the 
elimination of tin as a can-making 
material. 

Work on the new structure will be 
started immediately following the 
ground-breaking and clearing of the site 
and will continue throughout the winter 
to permit steel and brickwork to be 
erected in the spring. Building and equip- 
ping of the new research center will re- 
quire an estimated 12 months to com- 
plete, Dr. Lueck said. 

In addition to the new Research and 
Development Center at Barrington, the 
can company will continue its technical 
service and quality control groups at 
Maywood, Dr. Lueck stated. The con- 
tainer-making firm has 58 manufacturing 
plants and four technical service labora- 
tories located throughout the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii, as well as 
machine shops, warehouses and other 
facilities. 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS 
CONSOLIDATES 


George B. Beitzel, President of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, recently announced the consolida- 
tion of its personnel and public relations 
activities under the direction of Fred C. 
Abbott, Manager of Personnel and Labor 
Relations since 1947. The redesignated 
office will be know as the office of Indus- 
trial Relations. Concurrently Dr. W. 
Austin Bishop, Director of Training and 
Employee Publications, was named Man- 
ager of Public Relations. He will succeed 
Cleveland Lane who recently resigned to 
accept a similar position with the Manu- 
facutring Chemists’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SITE FOR NEW HGD FACTORY 
ACQUIRED 


Acquisition by The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company of a 17-acre site at Kan- 
sas City for the construction of a new 
factory to manufacture corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping boxes was announced 
recently by Charles E. Frohman, presi- 
dent. 


Hinde & Dauch, one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of corrugated 
paper shipping boxes, has been operating 
a factory in Kansas City, Kansas, since 
1926. It was in that year that Hinde & 
Dauch acquired control of the Kansas 
City Fibre Box Company. 

Hinde & Dauch now employs a total of 
203 persons in its Kansas City organi- 
zation. 


Mr. Frohman said the date for com- 
mencing construction has not yet been 
decided, and that detailed plans will be 
announced at a later date. 


The site for the new factory is just 
north of Kansas City, Kansas, near the 
Fairfax Municipal Airport. 


INSTRUMENT USE TO CUT COST3 
OF INDUSTRY 


The definite emergence of instrumenta- 
tion—control, measuring and recording 
instruments—continued to be one of the 
significant developments in production 
techniques during 1953. Investments for 
such equipment made by industry as cap- 
ital outlays has increased more than 
eight times over the prewar rate. 


The return of competition on a price 
basis is expected to stimulate interest 
in and expenditures for instrumentation 
and automation in 1954 to reduce both 
overhead and unit production costs. In 
the opinion of Henry F. Dever, president 
of Brown Instruments Division, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
this could eventually increase substan- 
tially the instrument manufacturing 
share of every capital-expenditure dollar 
as more potential instrument customers 
recognize what instruments can do for 
them. 


rington, Ill. 
feet of floor space. 


Maywood. 
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NEW CANCO RESEARCH CENTER—Photo shows artist’s 
conception of American Can Company’s new Research and De- 
velopment Center to be built on 40-acre tract of land in Bar- 
The new laboratory will contain 102,000 square 
It will be of buff brick construction with 
half-glass walls and cheerful tile interiors. Building and equip- 
ping of the new research center will require an estimated 12 
months to complete after ground-breaking and clearing of the 
site. In addition to these new facilities, the Company will con- 
tinue the technical service and quality control groups at 
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BROKERS NAME COMMITTEES 


1954 appointments to four NFBA Com- 
mittees were announced March 9 by 
Willis Johnson, Jr., National Chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion. It is expected that appointments 
to other committees will be completed in 
the near future. 

The four NFBA committees announced 
are as follows: 

NFBA Merchandising Committee — 
Chairman, Henry Deas, Jr., Deas Broker- 
age Company, Charleston, S. C.; Joe E. 
Ewell, Joe E. Ewell Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; James A, Weaver, James A. 


_ Weaver Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 


vania; Jerry Nevils, Tucker-Nevils Co., 
Evansville, Indiana; Harry G. Kline, 


' Mace Kline Food Brokerage Company, 


St. Louis; Charles C. Shafer, J. Fred 
Shafer Company, Baltimore; Richard H. 
Luth, Perry & Oudman, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; A. D. Anderson, Cartan & 


_ Jeffrey Co., Des Moines, Iowa; J. H. 


Durr, Jr., Bonacker & Leigh, Inc., Miami, 
Florida; Edgar F. Scholand, Buffalo, 
New York; Ex-officio, Clarence Wendt, 
Allison & Wendt, Oklahoma City. 


NFBA Processed Foods Committee — 
Chairman, J. B. Daily, H. A. N. Daily 
Company, Philadelphia; W. B. Campbell, 
J. A. Campbell Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia; T. H. Griffith, Griffith Broker- 
age Company, Wichita, Kansas; T. M. 
McLaughlin, The T. M. McLaughlin Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; G. E. Dillworth, Kierce 
& Dillworth, Ine., Detroit, Michigan; 
Warren Nelson, Nelson Brokerage Com- 
pany, Ine., Kansas City, Missouri; Hafry 
L. Proctor, Paul Paver & Associates, 
Ine., Chicago, Illinois; Ex-officio, E. Nor- 
ton Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., New York. 

NFBA Finance Committee—H. Wayne 
Clarke, Walter Leaman Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chairman; Wilbur R. Orr, 
W. R. Orr & Co., Danville, Illinois; E. 
W. Peterson, Peterson & Vaughan, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan; James J. Reilley, 
James J. Reilley & Associates, Phila- 
delphia, 

NFBA Membership Committee — Tru- 
man F. Graves, Graves-Chambers Co., 


Seattle, Chairman; All NFBA Regional 
Directors. 


John G. Paton Company, New York 
food brokers, have acquired the busi- 
ness formerly conducted by W. C. Betsch 
Associates, and is now the sole selling 
agent in the Metropolitan New York 
market for California Lima Bean Grow- 
ers Association, Associated Date Grow- 
ers & Packers, and Cooperative GLF 
Marketing Service, all former clients of 
the Betsch Company. William Carter 
Betsch has been elected a Vice-President 
of the Paton Company. Harold Penning- 
ton, for many years prominent in bank- 
ing circles, has been elected a Director of 
the Company. 
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USWGA ADDS MEMBERS 


United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation announces that the following 
have been elected to membership: 

Williams Grocery Co., Inc., Paintsville, 
Ky., O. P. Williams, representative. 

J. G. Blaffer & Co., Houston, J. G. 
Blaffer, representative. 

Sam Reisfeld & Son, New Orleans, 
Robert I. Reisfeld, representative. 

Seavey & Flarsheim Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, Lee Duncan, representative. 

Ralph O. Drury Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
Ralph O. Drury, representative. 

Whitfield, Walter & Dawson, Pontiac, 
Mich., Stuart E. Whitfield, representative. 

George R. Bennett Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Geo. R. Bennett, representative. 

Edward C. Reichardt Co., San Antonio, 
E. C. Reichardt, representative. 

Ray & Whitney Brokerage Co., Salt 
Lake City, Joseph R. Ray, representative. 

Arthur C. Marquardt & Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, A. C. Marquardt, representative. 


Ralph E. Tinkle has been elected to the 
newly-created post of executive vice 
president of W. W. Overton & Company, 
according to a firm announcement. 
Albert Fryar, manager of the company’s 
Tyler office territory, was named a vice 
president and director; Roy Duke of 
Dallas, Secretary, was added to the board 
of directors; and W. T. Overton of Dallas 
was elevated to treasurer. Garvin 
Cathey, vice president and manager of 
the firm’s Abilene office territory, and 
W. W. Overton, Jr., president, round out 
the slate of company officers. Tinkle was 
recently elected by fellow food brokers 
to the post of regional director, National 
Food Brokers Association. The company 
also announces the addition of J. E. 
Pendleton and Jim C. Cook to its retail 
services staff. 


Donald A. Gannon, who joined Stop & 
Shop, Inc., Boston supermarket organiza- 
tion 10 years ago, has been appointed 
Director of Sales and Purchases, Sidney 
R. Rabb, Board Chairman has announced. 
Previously Mr. Gannon had been with A 
& P for 19 years in the Chicago and 
Kansas City areas, where he had been 
buyer and Sales Manager. 


Max Buck, formerly with Kings Super 
Markets, and now director of advertising, 
merchandising and sales promotion for 
the National Broadcasting Co., will talk 
on “Electronic Selling’ at the regular 
monthly luncheon meeting of Grocery 
Manufacturing Representatives of New 
York at the Hotel Astor on March 15. 


Effective Jan. 1 the Bailey Supply 
Company of Bailey, N. C., was merged 
with the Bailey Supply Company of Wil- 
son, N. C., and the Company’s name 
changed to Wilson Wholesale Company, 
with offices at 305 East Hines Street, 
Wilson, N. C. 

There will be no change in personnel, 
management and ownership. 


WASHINGTON 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
MARKETING ORDERS 
LEGISLATION 


Legislation authorizing marketing 
orders regulating fruits and vegetables 
for processing, was introduced into the 
Senate on March 2 by Senator Aiken of 
Vermont, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Hearings on the 
proposed legislation began on March 4. 
The Bill S-3052, would amend the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreements Act of 
1937 to extend, among other things, mar- 
keting orders to honey and fruits and 
vegetables for canning or freezing. It 
would prohibit the regulation of canned 
or frozen fruits or vegetables in that 
form. The hearings are expected to last 
through the month of March. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
RELATING TO DEFINITIONS 
AND STANDARDS FOR FOOD 

AMENDED 


The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on March 5, amended the 
general regulations relating to defini- 
tions and standards for foods. (21 CFR 
10.0). By the Order 


Section 10.0 (c) (Almanac page 40) is 
amended to read as follows: (Italics in- 
dicate changes) 


§ 10.0 General regulations. * * * 


(c) No provision of any regulation 
prescribing a definition and standard of 
identity or standard of equality or fill of 
container under section 401 of the act 
shall be construed as in any way affect- 
ing the concurrent applicability of the 
general provisions of the act and the 
regulations thereunder relating to adult- 
eration and misbranding. For example, 
all regulations under section 401 contem- 
plate that the food and all articles used 
as components or ingredients thereof 
shall not be poisonous or deleterious and 
shall be clean, sound, and fit for food. A 
provision in such regulations for the use 
of coloring or flavoring does not author- 
ize such use under circumstances or in a 
manner whereby damage or inferiority 
is concealed or whereby the food is made 
to appear better or of greater value than 
it is. 

This order shall become effective upon 
the date of its publication in the FED- 
ERAL REGISTER. 


(See. 701 (a), 52 Stat. 1055; 21 U.S.C. 
371 (a); 67 Stat. 18) 


Dated: March 1, 1954. 


OVETA CULP HOBBY, 
Secretary 
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REVIEWPOINT 


Probably the featured news of the 
canned foods market this week was the 
advice from FAO in Washington that 
Britain would very shortly go through 
with the projected purchase of some $2% 
million worth of canned peaches and ap- 
ricots. Later, however, it was learned 
there was some difficulty about price 
which would further delay the actual 
purchase. As is well known in the trade, 
2% clings are about the only weak item 
in the canned fruits list, and this pur- 
chase, which has been pending for some 
time now, it is hoped, will alleviate the 
situation somewhat. 

All in all, there’s not a great deal of 
change in the markets from last week. 
The call for canned fish continues heavy, 
and these items grow stronger day by 
day. Canned fruits, too, with the one ex- 
ception noted above, seem headed for a 
near clean up. At long last canned to- 
matoes are gaining strength in line with 
a strong stock position, yet prices are 
not anything to write home about. The 
tone in canned corn is better, and fore- 
casters are saying now that the August 
1 carryover won’t be a great deal more 
than last year. 


PEAS—From all appearances pea can- 
ners now getting their drills in shape, 
would do well to plan on a heavier than 
normal carryover. Seven year average 
postwar canner carryover of canned 
peas is approximately 3% million cases. 
Stocks on hand February 1 last totaled 
14.2 million cases. Canners’ shipments 
from February 1 to June 1 last year 
totaled 8.4 million cases; in 1952, 9.5 mil- 
lion cases; in 1951, 8 million. Consumer 
buying at this time is ruhfning ahead of 
former years. Also there are more con- 
sumers buying (2% million more each 
year). Also canned foods and canned 
pea publicity is better organized. On 
the other hand there are more people out 
of work. Will this trend continue? And 
will food buying, particularly canned 
food buying, begin to slow in another 
month or so? Our guess is that when 
consumers feel a squeeze on their pocket- 
books, they’ll turn ever more to reason- 
ably priced canned foods, particularly 
when that reasonable price is called to 
their attention, as it will be. Again, our 
guess is that when the figures are in, 
they will show that canners shipped Feb- 
ruary 1 to June 1, 1954, very close to 10 
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million cases, leaving a carryover of 
approximately 4 million cases, still above 
the seven year postwar average, but not 
so big as to cause too much excitement. 
At the same time there seems no reason 
for the pea canning industry to go over- 
board acreage-wise. 


PACKS—The National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Division of Statistics, issued fig- 
ures covering the 1952-53 pack of canned 
sauer kraut, and the 1953 tomato pulp 
pack and okra pack. The kraut pack, ac- 
cording to the Association, totaled 
6,126,780 actual cases, compared with 6 
million cases in 1951-52, 7.2 million cases 
in 1950-51, and 6.2 million cases in 1949- 
50. Of the total 1952-53 pack of kraut, 
New York packed 2.3 million cases; Wis- 
consin 1.8 million cases; Ohio, Michigan 
and. Indiana 1 million cases; the West .4 
million cases; and the South .6 million 
cases. By can size 2.6 million cases were 
in 2%’s, 1.5 million cases in 303’s, .7 mil- 
lion cases in 2’s, .7 million cases in 10’s, 
.6 million cases in 300’s, and 64,000 cases 
in No. 1 pienies. 

The tomato pulp pack totaled 2.8 mil- 
lion actual cases compared with 3.6 mil- 
lion cases in 1952, 5.9 million cases in 
1951, and 3 million cases in 1950. Of the 
total, 2.8 million cases packed in 1953, 
1.8 million cases were in 10’s, 429,000 
cases in 2'4’s, 332,000 cases in No. 1 
picnics, and the balance in miscellaneous 
sizes. California packed 1.1 million 
cases of the total. 

The 1953 okra pack totaled 1.1 million 
cases compared with 766,000 cases in 
1952. Of the total, 35.4 thousand cases 
were whole okra, 447,000 cases cut okra, 
and 622,000 cases a mixture of okra and 
tomatoes, and okra, corn and tomatoes. 
By far the majority, or 913,484 cases 
were packed in the 303 size. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand In Canned Fish—Labor 
Disturbances On Docks—Tomatoes Continue 
To Strengthen—Little Pick Up In Pea Ac- 
tivity—British Fruit Buying Delayed—Citrus 
Sluggish—RSP Cherries Weaker—Low Seller 
Withdraws On Sardines—Fish Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Mar. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Strength in canned 
fish, and a broadening demand as dis- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


tributors round out stocks for Lenten de- 
mand, again accounted for most of the 
news in canned foods here this week. 
While steady markets prevailed in fruits 
and vegetables, only a limited amount of 
buying was reported and buyers quite 
obviously were ordering forward addi- 
tional supplies only as the goods are 
required for immediate distribution. 


THE OUTLOOK—Labor disturbances 
on the docks in New York have effec- 
tively tended to halt forward buying of 
canned foods, which normally move to 
this market by water. If buyers must re- 
sort to all-rail deliveries, it is indicated, 
they will take stocks only as vitally 
needed, to hold down _ transportation 
charges as much as possible. 


TOMATOES—The tomato market in 
the tri-states continues to strengthen, 
and canners are talking higher prices on 
the remainder of their carryover hold- 
ings before 1954 goods are ready for 
shipment. Standard 1s are held at a 
minimum of 90 cents, with 303’s gener- 
ally commanding $1.20, 2’s at $1.22% to 
$1.25, 2%s at $1.90-$1.95, and 10s at 
$6.25-$6.50, all f.o.b. canneries. A mod- 
erate inquiry is reported. In the midwest, 
some canners have jumped 303s over 2s, 
an unusual condition, with 3038s quoting 
$1.27% to $1.30. 


CORN—Standard cream style golden 
corn is being offered out of the tri-states 
for prompt shipment at $1.10 for 303s, 
with extra standard at $1.15. Midwest- 
ern canners hold standard cream style 
white corn 303s at $1.00, with golden at 
$1.00-$1.05. Fancy whole kernel golden 
corn is generally held around $1.40, f.o.b. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—A little pick- 
up buying of peas is reported. In the 
East, standard early June 303s are 
offered out of Maryland at $1.10. Stanc- 
ard 303s in the midwest range $1.15 to 
$1.25, as to sieve and packer. Standari 
round pod cut green beans are offering 
in a limited way in the tri-states down to 
$1.20 on 303s, with fancy French style 
from $1.55 and up, f.o.b. Tiny green 
limas, fancy 303s, were reported offerins 
during the week at $2.45, f.o.b. Marylan: 
cannery, with fancy medium green 303: 
at $1.90. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Projecte: 
purchases of some $2,500,000 in canned 
peaches and ’cots for shipment to Britain 
under FOA is being held up, pending 
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MARKET NEWS 


negotiations for a possible increase in 
the amount of funds allocated for these 
purchases. Meanwhile, this British buy- 
ing has given the market a shot in the 
arm, and ecanners are showing steady 
price views on all fruits. A number of 
shipments destined for chains, supers, 
and wholesale grocers in this area are 
now strike-bound on New York docks, 
and buyers are not giving canners addi- 
tional shipping instructions until the glut 
here is cleaned up and they get some in- 
dication of restoration of an orderly 
movement of goods off the docks. 


CITRUS — The market undertone in 
Florida continues rather sluggish on 
grapefruit juice. Canners are quoting the 
market at 77% cents for 2s and $1.60 for 
46-ounce, but it is reported that offerings 
of the latter size are around the market 
at $1.50, cannery basis. Orange juice 
continues held at $1.00-$1.02% for 2s and 
$2.20-$2.25 for 46-ounce, with blended 
juice at 87% cents for 2s and $1.87% for 
46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit sections, in 
heavy syrup, are offering at $1.47% for 
303s, with light syrup pack quoted at 
$1.45. Choice grapefruit sections, 303s, 
list at $1.30, with broken at $1.25. Fancy 
citrus salad continues held at $2.10 on 
303s, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. De- 
mand is routine. 


RSP CHERRIES—Following a break 
in prices for frozen red sour pitted 
cherries, some canners in the midwest 
have lowered their price views on the 
canned product. Business is reported to 
have been done on 2s in water at $2.15, 
f.o.b. 


SARDINES—More sellers have with- 
drawn from the market on Maine sar- 
dines, and $8.50, f.o.b. Eastport and other 
sellers who had been quoting $8 in the 
face of an $8.50 market in other quarters 
have now withdrawn the lower figure, 
and are out of the market. 


SALMON—While it is too early to 
evaluate the potential of the current 
million-dollar Lenten promotion on sal- 
mon, the market on the coast has con- 
tinued to show strength. Recent buying 
by England has improved the statistical 
position of the market for fancy 1 tall 
Red Alaskas, and canners are firm at $27 
per case, with halves at $17.00. Alaska 
medium reds are available at $20 for 
talls and $12 for halves, while pink offer- 
ings are limited to halves at $10.50, and 
chums are also generally available only 
in halves, which are quoted at $8.50, all 
Seattle basis. 


TUNA—California tuna interests have 
renewed their efforts to have additional 
restrictions imposed upon tuna imports. 
Meanwhile, the market holds in strong 
position, with a good demand currently 
and prices firm under generally limited 
offerings. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity Tapering Off—Tomato Market In 
Better Shape—Products Mixed—Beans Un- 
changed — Corn Slowly Improving — Spot 
Spinach About Gone As New Pack Nears— 
Asparagus Hard To Find—Applesauce Tight 
—Fish Firm—Citrus Continues To Slip— 
Clings Only Weak Item In Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Current activity 
has begun to taper off here which is not 
unusual at this time of the year. The 
items that could be sold in volume are 
either difficult to locate or are now com- 
pletely sold up. Canned foods in normal 
supply are moving mostly in a routine 
manner with the trade showing little in- 
clination to buy ahead. Orders are small 
and as usual when this happens buyers 
are having the usual difficulties getting 
merchandise when they need it. However, 
while the trend is downward, the total 
amount of business passing remains at 
a fairly respectable level. 


Citrus prices have been slipping as 
production figures have pushed passed 
last year’s figures at this time with the 
trade proceeding slowly until the situa- 
tion adjusts itself. All canned fish con- 
tinue strong with every indication prices 
will be firm to higher until new pack. 
Corn prices are showing signs of moving 
up which would leave only carrots and 
peas really on the weak side. Fruit can- 
ners are in an excellent position from 
the standpoint of unsold stocks and buy- 
ers here are finding it difficult to locate 
the kind and grades of fruit they need. 


TOMATOES—This market is in much 
better shape than it has been for quite 
some time with further improvement in 
the offing. Standard tomatoes from local 
sources are at a bottom of $1.30 for 303s 
and $1.90 for 2's while tens are still 
available at $6.50. Standard ones had 
been selling here at $1.00 but nothing but 
extra standards can now be found at a 
bottom of $1.10. Good extra standard 
tomatoes are not too plentiful and prices 
are holding at $1.50 for 2s and $7.50 to 
$7.75 for tens. Fancy grades are offered 
at $1.20 for ones, $2.25 for 2s and $8.50 
for tens. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Fancy tomato 
juice has not shown the same strength as 
has tomatoes and 46 oz. tins can still be 
purchased at $2.15 while 2s are offered 
at $1.00 to $1.10. The trade are trying 
to buy extra standard juice at $2.00 for 
46 oz. but are not having too much suc- 
cess as little is offered. Ones puree are 
growing shorter and current supplies are 
now held at $.90 while tens 1.045 are 
listed at $6.00 to $6.50. Catsup is ho!d- 
ing firm at $1.65 to $1.75 for fancy 14 
oz. with tens at $9.50 to $10.00 while 


extra standard grade is quoted’ at $1.45 
to $1.55 and $8.75 to $9.00. Unsold stocks 
are not expected to suffice to new pack. 


BEANS—What few fancy beans are 
still unsold are held firmly at $1.85 to 
$1.90 and nothing is offered in tens. A 
few extra standard cuts are available at 
$1.55 to $1.65 for 303s and $8.00 to $9.00 
on tens but supplies are very limited. 
The list on standard cuts‘is $1.25 and 
$6.50 but buyers here are having little 
trouble shading these figures. Fancy 
whole beans are just about impossible to 
locate and buyers either have goods un- 
der cover now or they will have to wait 
until the new pack makes an appearance 
next September. 


CORN—Where standard corn is offered 
at $1.00 for 303s it is selling fairly well 
but some canners are now holding for 
$1.05. Extra standard, both whole kernel 
and cream style is available at $1.15 and 
fancy cream style is now up to $1.35 with 
whole kernel at $1.40. Fancy tens are 
offered at $8.50 to $8.75 wich extra stand- 
ard at $8.00 and standard at $7.00 to 
$7.50 although very little is still avail- 
able of the latter item from Midwest can- 
ners. Prices are slow in moving up bu: 
the indications are there. 


SPINACH—Southern sources are fast 
drying up on unsold spot supplies of 
spinach although Ozark canners are mak- 
ing an effort to get the spring pack un- 
der way as this is written. Those can- 
ners with goods still for sale are holding 
at $1.10 to $1.15 for 303s, $1.60 for 2%s 
and $5.25 for tens. Along with spinach 
other greens such as mustard and turnip 
are also cleaning up and little or nothing 
is offered. 


ASPARAGUS — Chicago buyers are 
looking for all kinds and grades of 
asparagus but little or nothing is offered 
from either local or California canners. 
However, the new pack will get under 
way on the Coast next month with local 
canners expected to get production un- 
der way about thirty days later. First 
offerings should find a ready response. 


APPLESAUCE — Higher prices have 
not slowed down the movement of sauce 
and the market continues firm and tight. 
Shipments of fancy 303s coming in here 
are costing $1.95 to $2.00 while tens in 
limited quantities only are firmly held at 
$10.50. A larger pack than last year is 
expected to clean up without much diffi- 
culty. 


CANNED FISH —Firm prices and 
Cwindling supplies are the order of the 
day insofar as fish is concerned. Offer- 
ings of salmon are growing more limited 
and supplies of both domestic and im- 
ported tuna are limited with prices on 
the Japanese product up to $17.00 for 
halves white meat. Supplies of Maine 
sardines are also cleaning up nicely and 
there are few offerings under $8.50 for 
quarters keyless. With the market in its 
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current position interest and movement 
is good. 


CITRUS—In the face of rising produc- 
tion totals, citrus canners are having 
their troubles as prices have continued to 
slip. Fancy grapefruit juice can now be 
bought at $.75 for 2s and $1.60 for 46 
oz. while fancy orange juice is offered at 
$1.00 and $2.25. On a market of this 
kind the trade are always inclined to take 
things easy and see what happens which 
is just what they are doing here. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—If West 
Coast canners could suddenly move a 
large chunk of 2% Cling peaches they 
would be in excellent shape from a stock 
position when the new pack begins. The 
carryover in apricots should be no worse 
than normal and pears, cocktail, fruits 
for salad and prune plums will be in ex- 
cellent position. Prices are firm and 
should stay that way as unsold stocks are 
not up to requirements. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Satisfactory Business First Two Months Of 


Year—Dry Beans Firm Slightly—-Good Peach 
Movement — Stepped Up Shipments Of 


Cocktail—N.W. Plums Get Attention—Can- 
ners Wary Of High Asparagus Prices To 
Growers—Fish Very Active. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Mar. 11, 1954 


THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
week has been a general summing up on 
the part of canners of sales and deliv- 
eries during the first two months of the 
new year and in general these have been 
quite satisfactory. Most canners report 
that new business, especially in fruits, 
has been well ahead of bookings last year 
for the corresponding period, and that 
shipments have likewise shown a gain. 
Many new lists have been brought out, 
especially on the part of canners who 
book sales for delivery during specified 
periods. Some of these show slight re- 
ductions on certain items and it is ex- 
plained that these simply reflect market 
trends that develop between the issuance 
of regular lists. Canned fish is one of 
the firmest of lines just now, with 
emphasis on tuna and salmon. A start 
has been made on the canning of spinach, 
but it will be at least two weeks before 
this becomes general. California con- 
tinues to be without rain, but no material 
losses from drought have been reported 
so far. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been rather stronger 
during the past week, although canners 
have not bought heavily. Most of these 
operators anticipated their requirements 
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earlier in the year. The price index of 
California dry beans is now 200.4, com- 
pared with 226.3 a year ago. Small 
whites, in which canners are especially 
interested, are now quoted at $10.20 to 
$10.30 per 100 pounds, or about .05 
higher than a week ago. 


PEACHES—Canners are well pleased 
with the movement of peaches of late, 
this applying to freestones as well as 
clings. Buyers are scanning quality very 
closely in their purchases of Elbertas and 
some sales of No. 2% fancy have been 
reported at $3.60 for especially attrac- 
tive fruit. More is being moved at $3.50, 
with some sales reported at $3.35. Choice 
is held largely at $2.75-$2.85. Cling 
peaches sell at $2.75-$2.85 for fancy 
halves. Sometimes sliced clings can be 
had at the same price, although most 
canners insist on a slightly higher price. 


COCKTAIL — The demand for fruit 
cocktail and fruits-for-salad continues 
without any sign of slackening, with 
stocks commencing to show signs of 
breaking on both lines. Buyers show an 
inclination to get these items into their 
own possession and shipments are being 
stepped up. Since no new pack can be 
made before late July or August, it 
would seem that a close cleanup will be 
made. Stocks of 8 oz. and No. 2% fruit 
cocktail are reportedly light in first 
hands and some are now reporting a 
shortage on the No. 303 size, so heavily 
packed last season. Many canners have 
withdrawn almost completely on No. 10s. 


PLUMS—Plums of Pacific Northwest 
pack have been receiving considerable 
attention of late and it would seem that 
a close cleanup is in sight for this item. 
Most sales of No. 2%s seem to be at 
$7.50 for faney and $7.00 for choice. 
Some canners made very light packs and 
one canner of a featured brand did not 
make offerings until March 1. 


ASPARAGUS—Unsold stocks of Cali- 
fornia asparagus are getting down to 
small quantities and some canners are 
accepting new business, subject to ap- 
proval of opening prices. Small ship- 
ments are being made the fresh markets 
but it is noted that consumers are not 
paying the high prices of recent years. 
Canners suggest that this may easily 
prove a trend and are declining to sign 
contracts for all green asparagus at 13 
cents a pound and green tipped and 
white at 11 cents, as proposed. They ex- 
press a desire to keep prices of the fin- 
ished product at about present levels to 
insure movement of the pack, Canning 
is expected to get under way about the 
end of March. Where available, fancy 
green tipped and white in the larger 
sizes of Colossal, Mammoth and Large, 
sells at $3.45 in the No, 2 container, with 
all green priced at $4.25 for Colossal, 
$4.00 for Mammoth and $3.90 for Large. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CORN — Some corn of Pacific North- 
west pack has been offered of late at 
$1.57% for No, 303 fancy and $8.75 for 
No. 10. These prices have been made, it 
is said, to meet competition in this 
market from Wisconsin. Cream style 
golden corn of Northwest pack is moved 
under featured brands at $1.62‘. 


CARROTS—California canners seemed 
to have gone rather slow on the packing 
of carrots of late, owing to a rather 
hesitant demand. Diced carrots in No. 
303 glass are offered under a featured 
brand name at $1.40, while this item in 
No. 10 tin is priced at $6.50. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues very active, with prices firm. 
Pink salmon is moving well at $19.00 and 
some rather large blocks of chums have 
changed hands at $15.00, with some sales 
reported at $16.00. Some Canadian pack 
has been purchased of late. Oyster beds 
in Oregon have been badly damaged by 
heavy storms and floods and little can- 
ning is expected before next fall. Sales 
of 8 oz. whole have been made of late at 
$7.70 and cut at $6.75, with 10 oz. selling 
at $7.75 for whole and $7.40 for cut. 


DUPONT ANNOUNCES NEW 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

A fund of $238,500 for grants to uni- 
versities and colleges to advance the 
teaching of science was announced re- 
cently by the Du Pont Company. 

This distinctly new part of the com- 
pany’s program of aid to education is 
the result of an experimental plan an- 
nounced last year. Reports coming in 
from many of the institutions receiving 
Du Pont grants indicate that they have 
a special need of assistance in the deve!- 
opment of science teaching. 

In recognition of this need, the com- 
pany has now made advancement of 
teaching the largest single part of its 
aid-to-education program, which for 
many years has also provided grants for 
fundamental research and postgraduate 
fellowships. Under the whole program it 
has authorized a total of more than 
$700,000 for the 1954-1955 academic year 
as compared with $600,000 for the pres- 
ent year. In the longer standing p'ans 
in the program, the company is grantin’ 
$230,000 for fundamental research ar! 
$222,000 for postgraduate fellowship: in 
science and engineering. 


Per serving costs for No. 10 cans 0° 
fruits and vegetables are itemized on : 
helpful cost chart prepared for institu 
tion and commercial users by Durke» 
Famous Foods Division, The Glidden 
Company. Information detailed on th: 
new chart includes per serving costs for 
15, 22, 29, 35, 40, and 45 ounce portions, 
based upon 25 fixed per can costs. Re- 
quests for the cost chart should be di- 
rected to Durkee Famous Foods’ Institu- 
tional Division, 1896 Union Commerc: 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


IN MEMORIAM 


Berkeley Davis, 56, of the Rogers Can- 
ning Company, Milton, Oregon, died sud- 
denly on February 26. While driving to 
his home in Pendleton, he was seized 
with a heart attack and died almost im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Davis, who was elected First Vice- 
President of the Northwest Canners As- 
sociation less than two months ago, and 
who was a member of the National Can- 
ners Association Board of Directors, was 
Vice-President of the Rogers Canning 
Company. 


Former State Senator Harry E. 
Drobrish, of Bangor, California, died 
March 6, at the age of 60 years, death 
following a series of heart attacks. He 
operated an olive ranch for more than 
20 years and was a former chairman 
of the region’s Olive Advisory Board for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Last year he made a trip through the 


. Middle East as a special representative 


of the Department of Agriculture. 


Francis H. Haserot, cofounder of The 
Haserot Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
canned foods sales factors, died on Feb- 
ruary 14 at the age of 93 years. Mr. 
Haserot and his brother, Samuel, organ- 
ized the company in 1894 and served as 
President until 1941, when he was elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The company markets the products of 
the following associate companies: Ha- 
waii Canners Company, Ltd., of Kapaa 
Kauai, T. H.; Northport Cherry Factory, 
Northport, Michigan; and the Gypsum 
Canning Company, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


Roy Rowan, for many years Midwest 
representative for Frank Hamachek Ma- 
chine Company, passed away at his home 
in Wabash, Indiana, March 9, where he 
had been living since his retirement 8 
years ago. Mr. Rowan had been a Hama- 
chek salesman since 1926 and was well 
known to pea canners in the Central 
West. Prior to 1926 he operated a can- 
nery at Wabash, Indiana. He was about 
75 years of age and is survived by his 
widow. 


irvin Silverstein, Baltimore grocer 
and one of the founders of the United 
Fr ood Stores, Inc., retailer-owned whole- 
ec grocery firm, which he headed for 
more than 10 years, died there last week 
lowing a heart attack. 


William J. Underwood, 60, Vice- 
President of the William Underwood 
Company, of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
the oldest canning firm in the country, 


died of a heart attack while driving from 


‘ss home on March 2. Mr. Underwood 


was the great-great-grandson of the 


founder of the company, established in 
1821, 
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TV PROMOTION 
(Continued from Page 14) 


pating in the drive inelude ( ‘tanned Sal- 
mon, Ine., and the Macaroni Institute, as 
well as regional and local macaroni and 
cheese companies, which will also spon- 
sor advertising. 

The promotion will also be supported 
by publicity in national magazines, news- 
papers, radio and television commen- 
tators, farm periodicals and employee 
publications. 

Four hundred salesmen representing 
companies selling the five related items 
will cover about 100,000 stores in a 10- 
week period to promote displays and in- 
stall point-of-sale material. 


VEGETABLE CANNING 
MARKETING ORDERS AND THE 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 12) 


mittee may spend and assess handlers in 
order to obtain funds to finance the 
program. 


ENFORCEMENT AND 
TERMINATION 

The enforcement of a marketing order 
is the responsibility of the Department 
of Agriculture. There are three types 
of legal action which may be taken 
against a person who violates an order: 

1. Civil action to obtain an injunction. 

2. Civil suit for damages. 

3. Criminal action. 

A marketing order can be terminated 
at any time by the Secretary upon a 
determination that the order no longer 
effectuates the declared policy of the 
Act. The Secretary is required to ter- 
minate any marketing order whenever a 
majority of the growers who produce at 
least one-half of the product covered by 
the order request such termination. This 
means the Secretary is required to ter- 
minate any marketing order if at least 
one-half of the growers who produce at 
least one-half of the product request that 
the order be terminated. 

There is one serious inconsistency 
about enactment and termination of mar- 
keting orders. Enactment of the order 
is based on majority of the growers vot- 
ing and termination is based on majority 
of growers producing 50 per cent of the 
volume for market. The Secretary of 
Agriculture can also terminate the order 
without grower referendum. 

It is the feeling of some people that 
when the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1937 was being discussed, the intent of 
the proponents for the marketing order 
was to have the enactment of an order 
on the basis of two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers growing crops in the area approv- 
ing the order. 


NOT ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL 


The marketing orders in the vegetable 
industry as I understand them teday are 
mostly designed in the growers interest. 


STOP FLOOR TROUBLES! 


with 


Stands 50,000 Ib. loads 60 seconds after 
application. Write for Bulletin 954. Tell us your 
floor problems. We've solved them for over 
100,000 firms — since 1921. 


lop THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 

*New prismatic flooring mineral 
Consumers interests are protected in that 
no action is taken which has for its pur- 
pose the maintenance of prices to farm- 
ers above parity level. Processors have 
objected to marketing orders, and quite 
logically so, because regulations would 
be imposed on processors without their 
consent. It would seem to me that the 
present marketing orders are more ap- 
plicable to the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry. Even in that industry market- 
ing orders have not proved too successful 
or popular for all commodities. In 1950, 
seven potato marketing orders were re- 
jected even though price supports were 
an added inducement. 


It would seem that canners and grow- 
ers should study marketing orders care- 
fully before adopting them as a substitu- 
tion for their present methods of mar- 
keting canned products. I would like to 
point out that in accepting marketing 
orders, canners and growers transfer the 
making of marketing decisions, now 
made under a highly competitive market 
by thousands of processors, handlers and 
buyers to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Producers or farm 
organizations who are promoting mar- 
keting orders for canned vegetables 
should take into consideration the eco- 
nomic implications of this instrument on 
their farm operations and market 
outlets. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It appears that marketing orders as 
specified in the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1937 as amended are primarily 
designed for vegetables sold in fresh 
form and in the producer and consumer 
interest. Experience with marketing 
orders seem to indicate that not all pro- 
ducers and consumers are affected alike. 
Processors object to marketing orders 
because regulations would be imposed 
upon processors without their consent. 
The effectiveness of regional or state 
marketing orders as a price enhancing 
device, is highly questionable. It would 
seem, therefore, that considerable 
amount of economic and marketing re- 
search is necessary together with indus- 
trial counsel and experience before mar- 
keting orders are adopted as a substitu- 
tion to the present methods of marketing 
the raw and the canned vegetable 
products. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.25 
Mammoth 4.00 
3.90 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Midwest Nominal 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ....... -90-.95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
New York 
Fey., pve, Cut, B Om. 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. and Cut..............0. Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
8.00-9.00 
No. 10 6.50 
OZARKS 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303... 2001.35 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303........... 1.25 
Texas, Fcy., wh., No. 10..... 9.50 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 7.25 
Std. Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gv......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 303, Sm. 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 308, Med. Gr.............. 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 3038 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Diced, No. 303 -90-.95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 303.......... .95 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy.. Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 -75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.95 
Texas, Fcy., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 5.25 
CORN— 
EAst 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 07z.....1.05-1.07%4 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
BD: .-10.00-10.25 
Bk. Bes BOB 1.30-1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.40-1.45 
Ex. St., 1.15-1.29 
7.75-8.00 


7.00-7.25 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
12 oz. Vac 1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
12 oz. Vac 1.40 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
8.00-8.25 
1.10-1.15 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
| 
Ext. Std., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
BD: 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASK.AS 
No. 303 1.95 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 7.00-7.35 
Std., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., 8 75-.90 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York Sw EETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 308........... 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 +201 90 
sv., No. 1.75 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
1.25-1.40 
No. 303 1.y0-2.00 
11.75-12.00 
1.60-1.62% 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 8v., 8 85-.87% 
1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MiIpWEsT SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808.........04 1.90-2.00 
No. 3038 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
B OR. 97%%4-1.00 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 808........cccvce 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......csssssss 1.35 


No. 10 A 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.....1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.65-2.85 
2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac 2.45-2.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 95 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ....1.021%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.1214-1.15 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75 
214’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No, 2% 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 5.25-6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 


No. 10 4.50-4.75 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.35-1.50 
No, 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 24% 2.25 


1.90-2.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2...........2.25-2.80 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
Ex. Std., No. 1 ... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 90-2.00 
No. 10 -50-7.25 
New York, Fey., No. 2.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 «01.60 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1:15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 ... 1.224% 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 1.25 
No. 6.25 
TOMATO “CATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.15 
1.65-1.75 
..9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
0.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T......... 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
90 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
10.00-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
- Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2.97% 
No. 10 11.75 
10.50-11.00 
2.25 
No 1 210,50 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 303.......... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.20-2.80 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
No. 2% 4.10-4.35 
14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 246 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
Choice, No. 303 2.121%4-2.171, 
No. 2% 3.35-3.40 
PEA 
Calif, “Gling, Fey., No. 303 . 85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 ................1.70-1.721%4 
No. 2% 2..50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
9.00-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 214..........3.35-8.50 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 214, Fey. ..........3.75-3.90 
3.45-3.55 
Std. 3.10-3.20 
2.25-2.30 
Std. 2.00 
No. 10 Fey. . .13.25-13.75 
12.25-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 (NOM.) 5007.75 
Ch., No. 2%4 2.10 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
874%4-.90 
1.8714-1.90 
No. 10 4.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
ORANGE 
1.00-1.02%% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.2 
46 oz. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
1.00-1.15 
46 oz. 2.00-2.25 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
46 oz. 2.10 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28.0 
16's 17.00-18 
Medium, Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.0 
10.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 15.00-16.)) 
14's 8.0 


RDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.50-17..5 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
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